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FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE HISTORY OF HAYTI. 
(Continued from page 114.) 


In our last number, we brought our sketch of 
Haytian history to the period of the final expul- 
sion of the French, and the commencement of 
the independent government established by the 
negroes. It is our design, however, to retro- 
grade a little in the order of time, for the pur- 
pose of giving a brief notice of the wisest and 
best of the negro leaders. 

When we consider his birth, education, and 
general training, and contrast it with his talents 
and virtues, we are obliged to assign to Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, a name and reputation 
which have few superiors in the political an- 
nals of mankind. 

This famous individual was born a slave, 
and the first forty-five years of his life were 
passed in the labours of the field, or as a pos- 
tilion to his master. While engaged in the 
former of these employments, he learned to read 
and write, and made some progress in arith- 
metic, to which he afterwards added a very 
considerable stock of various and useful know- 
ledge. His disposition was naturally mild and 
humane. At the breaking out of the insur- 
rection in 1791, he declined for a considerable 
time any participation in the contest; and 
when his master was on the point of falling in- 


to the hands of the infuriate insurrectionists, | 


Toussaint, at the peril of his own life, pro- 
cured a passage for him and his family to the 


his judgment, invention, and general resources 
of mind, astonished both friends and foes. It 
was a common saying in the island that Tous- 
saint never broke his word; and both the 
French and English, with whom he was at 
war, always considered, and, in reality, found 
themselves secure and protected, when relying 
on the plighted faith of this extraordinary ne- 
gro. After the expulsion of the English, and 
his elevation to the supreme command of the 
island, he always showed himself the faithful 
servant of France, though he restrained the 
extortions, and controlled, with consummate 
address, the power of the various licentious 
commissioners sent out by the republic. 

It would exceed our bounds to detail the 
many instances of extraordinary generosity 
and rare probity, exhibited by Toussaint during 
his administration; suffice it to say, that his 
constant concern was to reduce the agitated 
and rude population of the island to order— 
to promote civilization, and to inculcate vir- 
tue both by precept and example; and happy 
would it have been for Hayti, had she been 
permitted to enjoy so talented and virtuous a 
ruler. 

We have already alluded to the expedition 
sent out by the first consul of France to effect 
the subjugation of Hayti, and have briefly 
hinted at the conduct of its leader. Anxious 
to gain over Toussaint to his interests, Bona- 
parte addressed to him a letter of mingled 
promises and threats, and sent his two sons, 
who had been receiving their education in 
France, with instructions to their tutor to have 
his first interview with their father in the pre- 
sence of the children; and if their joint influ- 
ence should prove insufficient to induce his 
adhesion to the French interests, to threaten 
him with the final abduction of his offspring. 
A very affecting narrative is given of this in- 
terview, in which Toussaint displayed the 
finest and tenderest emotions of paternal love, 
and the Frenchman the savageness and cold- 


United States—supplied all their wants with} heartedness of a revolutionary jacobin formed 
the tenderest assiduity—remitted to their ac-|in the Parisian school. After a close struggle, 
count a large quantity of produce, and after|'Toussaint gave back his boys, with these em- 
the family became settled at Baltimore, this| phatic words: “Take back my children, since 


generous man frequently sent them funds for) 
their support. 
At the departure of his master, he obtained 





it must be so: I will be faithful to my brethren 
and my God.” What was the fate of these 


|poor youths we are left to conjecture ; their 


a commission in the army of the blacks, and,} father never saw or heard of them more. 


by his talents and activity, soon rose to an ex- 
tensive command. 

Far, however, from using his power for pur- 
poses of revenge or licentiousness, as was too 
common with his fellow chiefs, he displayed in 
his present more extended sphere of action, 
the same virtue and benevolence for which he 
had been remarkable in humble life. 

Mercy and order were inculcated by his 
example, and enforced by his authority, while 


The subsequent history of the negro ruler 
may be told in a few words. After sustaining 
a long and ardous contest with Leclerc, which 
ended in an honourable treaty of peace, he re- 
tired as a private citizen with his beloved wife 
and surviving children to a small estate which 


By the orders of Leclerc, a party landed in 
the night, broke into Toussaint’s house, and 
carried him, together with his whole family, 
on board a frigate, which immediately set sail 
for France. On the passage he was strictly 
guarded, and denied intercourse with his fami- 
ly; and the only subsequent interview which 
he ever had with them was on the deck of the 
ship after her arrival at Brest. ‘They were 
speedily conveyed away to another town, and 
after two months were never again seen in the 
land of the living. ‘Toussaint, himself, was 
confined during the winter in a cold, gloomy 
dungeon ; his constitution, accustomed to the 


fervour of a tropical climate, and to habits of 


constant activity, sunk under the severe suffer- 
ing which he endured, and he survived but a 
few months. 

Thus perished a man who had been the 
pride and ornament of the negro race. Had 
he enjoyed in early life the advantages of edu- 
cation—had his sphere of action been more 
extended, and, above all, had he possessed a 
white instead of a black skin, historians would 
not fail to have assigned him a station among 
the purest patriots and the wisest statesmen. 

After the expulsion of Leclerc, the negroes 
began to concert measures for the establish- 
ment of an independent government, and Des- 
salines was chosen “ governor general,” with 
the power to make laws, and to choose his 
successors. 

This negro had been a slave of the lowest 
order, and was principally remarkable for bo- 
dily strength, great obstinacy and cunning, 
and a cruel and ferocious disposition. During 
the original insurrection in 1791, and through 
the course of the English war, as well as after 
the abduction of Toussaint, he acted a distin- 
guished part. He was a man, however, of a 
narrow mind, and so totally uneducated as to 
be unable to read or write, though in the latter 
part of his career he learned to sign his name 
to state papers. His advancement was there- 
fore principally owing to his weli known in- 
veterate hatred of the French. 

When Leclere left the island, many of the 
white inhabitants of Cape Francois were obli- 
ged to remain behind; to these Dessalines pro- 
mised protection and security. In a short 
time, however, regardless of the remonstrances 
of Christophe and some of his other officers, 
and the well known opinion of his fellow citi- 
zens, he caused a general massacre in cold 
blood of the remaining French residents, with 
but a very few exceptions, throughout the 
island. His next object was the subjugation 
of the Spanish part of St. Domingo, which had 


he possessed on the sea coast of the island,|been ceded to the French government in 


where he soon became a victim of as foul! 1795. 


This expedition was unsuccessful: but 


treachery as is recorded in the annals of|on his return from it, he resolved to ex- 
change the title of governor for that of em- 


crime. 
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peror of Hayti, and was so recognized by the} of Petion, a mulatto, who had long held a dis- 
soldiery and people. A constitution was| tinguished rank in the army. In early life, he 
adopted, vesting in the person of Dessalines| had been sent to France, and received an edu- 
the power of an absolute monarch; but con-| cation in the military academy of Paris; this 
taining many provisions, which, if faithfully| circumstance, together with his talents and 
executed, would have tended greatly to the} unusually mild and benevolent disposition, gave 
comfort and improvement of his subjects. Al-| him great advantages. He had taken a dis- 
though the new emperor was very anxious to) tinguished part in all the wars—was third in 
support his throne. by a strong and efficient! command of the army, and was enthusiastical- 
army, yet his treatment both of officers andj ly loved by officers and soldiers. At the time 
soldiers was so repulsive, and his punishments| of Dessalines’ death he held the town of Port 
for the slightest breach of duty so dreadfully au Prince, in the southern part of the island, 
severe, that he alienated their affections, and) and his authority extended over a considerable 
became an object of universal hatred. jextent of territory; he resolved, therefore, 
Devoted to grovelling pleasures, fond of|not to acknowledge the supremacy of Chris- 
show, and incapable of performing the re-|tophe, and was supported in this determina- 
sponsible duties of his station, the best inte-| tion by most of the mulattoes, 
rests of his people were neglected; and the) Many severe conflicts ensued between the 
negroes, during his reign, which lasted SIX! rival chiefiains, but so well were they match- 
years, derived little advantage from the free-| ed, that for a long time neither seemed likely 
dom which it had cost them so much suffering} to gain a decisive ascendancy. Petion, how- 
to obtain. lever, in 1807, was defeated in a sanguinary 
Worn out with his tyranny, the officers Of] battle, and Christophe invested Port au Prince; 
the army conspired against him, and he was} pyt disorders arising in his own dominions, he 


put to death in 1806. _ | was forced soon to raise the siege, and return 
On the demise of the emperor, the sovereign | home, On making a tour through the various 


power was assumed, under the title of “ chief) districts of his territory, he was successful in 
of the government of Hayti,” by Henry Chris-| intimidating the discontented, and caused his 
tophe, whose name has already been mention-| authority to be universally acknowledged and 
ed in the course of our narrative. He was respected. He next proceeded to form a new 
believed to have been a native of Grenada, but} constitution for the state, creating himself pre- 
was a slave in St. Domingo in 1791. He} cident and generalissimo for life, with powers 
joined the black forces in the very outset of equal to those of a monarch, although nomin- 
the insurrection; and, possessing superior skill) ally controlled by a council of nine members— 
and courage, svon became a distinguished} two-thirds of whom were to be generals of the 
leader, although, like Dessalines, he was en-)army, This constitution also contained pro- 
tirely devoid of education, his greatest literary | yisions for the support of religion, public edu- 
attainments consisting in the power of signing] cation, and the encouragement of agriculture, 
his name. commerce, &c. 
Numerous anecdotes are recorded, which 
show that Christophe, in point of zeal, cou-| 
rage, and untiring patience, had not a supe-| 
rior in the negro army. He was actively en-| |The subsequent war lasted several years, and 
gaged daring the contest with the English, and| numerous fierce and sanguinary battles took 
afterwards performed many civil duties under) place between the contending chieftains, attend- 
Toussaint’s administration ; and his speeches, ed with various success, — lhe effects, however, 
in the colonial assembly were of a character,|0f these contests were fatal to the prosperity 
both for knowledge and eloquence, truly-sur-| of the island. Its inhabitants were rapidly les- 
prising, proceeding as they did from an illi-|Sening in number, its agriculture and com- 
terate negro. During this pacific interval, he; merce were constantly decaying, and _univer- 
had an opportunity of extending his knowledge | sal desolation seemed likely to ensue. Wearied 
of history and politics by intercourse with the fo-| at length with so wasting a conflict, both par- 
reigners and residents at Cape Irancois, whose | es seemed disposed for peace, and an entire 
society he eagerly sought, and the benefits thus | Suspension of hostilities took place, though 
derived from associating with his superiors in| ‘Without the intervention of a formal treaty. 
knowledge, were conspicuous throughout his} Christophe was Petion S superior in wealth, 
fxture career. and was possessed of a more extensive terri- 
During the contest with Leclerc, we find|tory; whilst the dominions of his rival were 
him ever active and enterprising, and when)more productive and better cultivated, and the 
forced to submit by the desertion of his troops, | population of the two divisions of the island 
he procured the same honourable terms from | nearly equal. In this state of things, both 
Leclerc that were obtained by Toussaint.| chiefs began to take active measures for the 
When the latter was carried away, the indig-| consolidation of their respective governments 


FOR THE FRIEND, 
GRAMMAR. 
(Concluded from page 124.) 


A cursory view of the progress of language 
will enable me to throw some additional light 
on the subject of this essay. Writers differ in 
opinion whether the first words used by man- 
kind were verbs or nouns. Perhaps they 
sprung’up together, for men could not live in 
society a single day without wishing to name 
both things and actions. With a few nouns 
and verbs the intercourse of mankind could be 
carried on to a considerable extent by the aid 
of natural signs. It is thus generally understood 
that the materials with which all languages 
are constructed, the elements into whieh they 
can ultimately be resolved, are nouns and verbs. 
But as it advanced towards perfection, the use 
of natural signs declined, those winged words, 
as they have been called, the particles, came 
to supply the place of the other more cum- 
brous machinery, and language expressed, with 
more and more precision, all the various rela- 
tions that can exist in the matters about which 
it is conversant. 

In the oriental languages, this change took 
place by the addition of prefixes or suffixes to 
the radical words, by means of which, the word 
expressing the added circumstance, became 
soldered, if the incoherent figure may be used, 
to the original root. Every one who has the 
slightest knowledge of Hebrew, must be aware 
of the extent to which this process of the for- 
mation of Janguage has been traced in that 
tongue. ‘To take an example from Latin, as 
the most generally understood of the ancient 
languages, the first verb given to the student to 
learn, is amare, to love. ‘The purpose’ of 
speech require that the action of loving should 
be spoken of in various circumstances of time 
and manner. I may love at this present time; 
I may wish to speak of having loved througha 
period or division of time, which is not fully 
expired ; through one that has entirely elapsed ; 
through one that elapsed previously to a cer- 
tain defined point of time ; and, acccordingly 
as | wish to express these, I use the words 
amo, amavi, amabam, amaveram. Had the 
Romans chosen to appropriate a peculiar ter- 
mination to identify any other period of past 
time, that also would have become a part of 
their grammar, and must have been received 
and taught as such. The assertion which 
Cardell makes, in order to throw ridicule on 
the system, that “the number of tenses is equal 
to the number of distinguishable successions, 
from the beginning to the end of time,’ is, 
with one limitation, a sober truth, viz. that it 
is equal to the number of those distinguishable 
successions, to which a peculiar termination 
and inflection of the verb are appropriated. 
The convenience of mankind will always re- 
gulate this number. It is folly to attempt to 




















During this interval, Petion was preparing 
himself for a renewal of hostilities. 


nation of Christophe knew no bounds. He —for the improvement of the condition of their philosophize away these distinctions; there 
exerted every power of body and mind to ef-| subjects, and for the revival of agriculture and] they are—indelibly marked; and all that gram- 
fect the destruction of the Freneh—this vigi-| Commerce. marians can legitimately do, is to observe, ex- 
lance and caution prepared him for every! To give himself greater consideration and! amine, and record them. In the same manner 


emergency, Whilst no losses nor sufferings! dignity, Christophe determined to assume the| have the cases been formed. The nominative 


could shake his resolution. ‘regal character. A description of the sable} case is the noun in its independent, unconnect- 
On assuming the government at the death| monarch and his court must, however, be re-|ed form. ‘The other cases adapt it to peculiar 
of Dessalines, Christophe soon found himself, served to a subseqnent number. Z. relations and positions in the sentence, and in- 


at war with a formidable rival, in the person | To be continued.) {corporate the added circumstances with the 
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word itself. It is this féature in the ancient 
languages, to which they are principally indebt- 
ed for their force, terseness, and precision. 
Had all languages been so constructed, it is 
scarcely possible that such a system as Cardell’s 
could ever have been gravely taught. It is 
the barrenness of our language in grammatical 
forms, that has enabled him to throw over his 
opinions much of their plausibility. The idea 
which the Latins expressed by the single word 
amabam, it requires three words, “ I have lov- 
ed,’ to express in English. It is quite clear 
that the idea in both cases is precisely the same, 
and that the change effected by the use of the 
auxiliary is merely to fix the meaning of the 
verb *‘to love,”’ to a particular past time. The 
auxiliary itself loses, in the phrase, the mean- 
ing it possesses when used as a principal verb, 
and becomes merged in the verb “to love.” 
The phrase is a compound word; and its true 
meaning and power are only to be estimated 
by viewing it as such. If this simple enuncia- 
tion of the fact be correct, the most elaborate 
part of the system of Cardell falls at once to 
the ground. A single example will illustrate 
my meaning. Cardell asserts, if I understand 
him, that there can be but three tenses; one 
present, one past, and one future; and that 
the phrase, “he has written a letter,” is pre- 
cisely, in grammatical force, of the same mean- 
ing with “he has a letter written,” and ‘he 
has a written letter.” 

To avoid the charge of misrepresentatien, | 
quote the passage, and will only ask, whether, 
if the argument of Cardell be admitted, and the 
man has stolen the letter, he is not thereby 
proved to have written it? 


‘“‘ He has a letter written.” 
“ He has a written letter.” 
“ He has written a letter.” 


“These three sentences, by familiar and 
habitual association, convey different ideas to 
the mind ; but that difference does not depend 
on the verb has, either specifically or gram- 
matically. This verb has, is, in the three in- 
stances, equally active and transactive, equally 
in the present tense, and the noun /etfer is alike 
the object of it. 

« The first sentence imports, the man has a 


letter, in the condition in which the act of 


writing has placed it ; in the second expres- 
sion, the letter is in the same relation to the 
man and to the verb has. He has the letter, 
and it is of that kind which the act of writing 
has made it, and which the participial adjective 
written describes. The third sentence, he has 
written a letter, conveys the additional, asso- 
ciated fact, that the written letter has become 
so by the man’s own agency, direct or indi- 
rect.” [ Philosophic Grammar, p. 128. 


It would be difficult, I think, to be guilty, 
in so few words, of greater absurdities. 

[ have said enough, I trust, to vindicate the 
old grammars from the charge of being “ all 
wrong alike in the main points,” and of being 
made up of “ bewildering technicalities, and 
the unreasoning pedantry of scholastic forms, 
without meaning or application.” 
cious columns of * The Friend.’ 
‘asionally we 


The pre- 
thouch oc- 


ll oecupied with suc! 


liscusstons, 


can admit of but little more than the mere out- 
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line of an argument, which the reader must 
pursue for himself. It would require a treatise, 
fully to dissect such a book as Cardell’s, or to 


| develope, with all its proofs, the theory of gram- 


mar. The reader who wishes to examine the 
latter subject, is referred toa masterly disqui- 
sition, by Dr. Dewar, under the article Gram- 
mar, in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 


After all, the philological writings of Car- 
dell are far from being useless or despicable. 
His sphere of action, it is true, has been limited; 
but as far as it has extended, he has shaken the 
slumber of the schools. Grammar was too 
generally taught without reference to its philo- 
sophical principles, and had thus become, in 
the hands of teachers, a mere collection of (to 
them) arbitrary rules. Itis to this cause, that 
we must attribute the popularity of Cardell’s 
system, and the influence it has had upon the 
opinions of many men whose penetration 
ought to have detected the errors which he 
blended with his philulogical diquisitions. ‘The 


; ; ; ; 
science which Cardell really taught, philology, 


and not grammar, notwithstanding the ridicule 
which it has incurred, and which, as sometimes 
pursued, it richly merits, is one of the most at- 
tractive and curious in the whole range of hu- 
man learning. 
John Horne Tooke cleared the path for his 
followers, and furnished at once a model and a 
guide that have rendered the task of future dis- 
covery comparatively easy. There are few 


| higher schools. Whoever successfully under- 
| takes it, must bring to the task a range of learn- 
ing and a maturity of intellect which fall to 
the lot of but few men. Let us hope that the 
itime is not distant, when the truths of these 
| sciences shall be as firmly established, as the 
|demonstrations of geometry, and be received 


and taught with the same universal acceptance. 
| ae 
| es 

| We copy the following from ‘The Maga- 
|zine of Natural History,’ one of the London 
| periodicals. Few of our young readers, we 
\think, can peruse it without an affectionate 
\ feeling towards poor Sai; some of his actions 
|seem a very near approach to reason and sen- 
timent, and even to facetiousness. 


ANECDOTES OF A TAMED PANTHER. 


On perusing the first number of the Magazine of 
| Natural History, | find that you admit zoological an- 
{ecdotes. J am, therefore, induced to send you some 
account of a panther which was in my possession for 
several months. He and another were found when 
very young in the forest, apparently deserted by their 
;mother. They were taken to the king of Ashantee, 
|in whose palace they lived several weeks, when my 

hero, being much larger than his companion, suffo- 


. a fit of ud ; 
The successful researches “om him in a fit of romping, and was then sent to 


Mr. Hutchison, the resident left by Mr. Bowdich at 
Coomassie. This gentleman, observing that the ani- 
mal was very docile, took pains to tame him, and in 
a great measure succeeded. When he was about a 
| year old, Mr. Hutchison returned to Cape Coast, and 





: ° a : | he j ’ hroug! . >a chai "On- 
scientific treatises extant, the first perusal of mod hick led sheongn the seeming Sa 9 chete, eae 


which rivets the attention of the reader so 
closely as the Diversions of Purley. Tooke 
rendered one of the most barren wastes in the 
whole domain of literature, a fruitful field; and 
the lights which the philosophy of language, as 
taught by him, has thrown, and is destined to 
throw, upon the history of the human mind, and 


ages. In expressing thus warmly my admira- 
tion of the genius and learning of Tooke, I must 
be understood as separating them from my es- 
timate of his character as a man, and from the 
tendency of his other speculations. A rene- 
gade in religion, an agitator in politics, and a 
matexialist in philosophy, his private career was 
turbulent and unamiable, and the poison of his 
opinions is infused throughout his most techni- 
cal writings. Yet the intellectual part of his 
nature soared far above the moral, and long 
after the darker shades of his character are 
forgotten, he will be regarded as one of the 
great luminaries of his age. The principal 
service which Cardell has rendered to science, 
has been in spreading a knowledge of the dis- 
coveries of Horne Tooke, which by his means 
have become much more widely disseminated 
through this country. It is true that he has 
incorporated them into an absurd and untena- 
ble theory of grammar. But he has at the same 
time awakened attention and investigation to 
these subjects; and when the errors which he 


taught shall have been sifted and exploded, the} 


truths with which they were blended, and 


from which they derived their plausibility, will; 


sionally letting him loose when eating was going 
forward, when he would sit by his master’s side, and 
| receive his share with comparative gentleness. Once 
|or twice he purloined a fowl, but easily gave it up 
|to Mr. Hutchison, on being allowed a portion of 
; something else. The day of his arrival he was pla- 
{ced in a small court, leading to the private rooms of 
the governor, and after dinner was led by a thin 
cord into the room, where he received our saluta- 


the human race, will brighten with the lapse of tions with some degree of roughness, but with per- 


fect good humour. On the least encouragement, he 
laid his paws upon our shoulders, rubbed his head 
upon us, and his teeth and claws having been filed, 
there was no danger of tearing our clothes. He was 
kept in the abbve court for a week or two, and evin- 
ced no ferocity, except when one of the servants 
tried to pull bis food from him; he then caught the 
| offender by the leg, and tore out a piece of flesh, but 
} he never seemed to owe him any ill will afterwards. 
| He one morning broke his cord, and, the ery being 
given, the castle gates were shut, and a chase com- 
menced. After leading his pursuers two or three 
times round the ramparts, and knocking over a few 
children by bouncing against them, he suffered him- 
self to be caught, and led quietly back to his quar- 
ters, under one of the guns of the fortress. 

By degrees the fear of him subsided, and orders 
having been given to the sentinels to prevent his 
escape through the gates, he was left at liberty to go 
where he pleased, and a boy was appointed to pre- 
vent him from intruding into the apartments of the 
officers. His keeper, however, generally passed his 
watch in sleeping ; and Sai, as the panther was call- 
ed, after the royal giver, roamed at large. On one 
| oceasion he found his servant sitting on the step of 
| the door, upright, but fast asleep, when he lifted his 
| paw, gave him a blow on the side of the head which 
} laid him flat, and then stood wagging his tail, as if 
enjoying the mischief he had committed. He be- 
came exceedingly attached to the governor, and fol- 
jlowed him every where like a dog. 


Plis favourite 
| station was at a window of the sitting-room, which 


become a part of the general stock of know-| overlooked the whole town; there, standing on his 

ledge. It is certainly to be desired, that the | ind legs, his fore paws resting on the ledge of the 
) ee | window, and his chin laid between them, he appear- 

history of language, which 1s so intimate ly con-} = 


_ . . . } 
nected with the philosophy of mind, and a cor- 


rect logic, should be 


] ; r ' ‘ ’ | 
prope ry taught im Our) and une ad y, huding his presence an incumobranct 


ed to amuse himself with what was passing beneath, 


The children also stood with him at the window; 
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and that they could not get their chairs close, they 
used their united efforts to pull him down by the 
tail. He one morning missed the governor, who was 
settling a dispute in the hall, and who, being sur- 
rounded by black people, was hidden from the view 
of his favourite. Sai wandered with a dejected 
look to various parts of the fortress in search of him; 
and, while absent on this errand, the audience ceas- 
ed, the governor returned to his private rooms, and 
seated himself at a table to write. Presently he 
heard a heavy step coming up the stairs, and, rais- 
ing his eyes to the open door, he beheld Sai. At 
that moment he gave himself up for lost, for Sai im- 





a scenied handkerchief from his pocket, which was 
immediately seized on by the panther, who reduced 


it to atoms; nor could he venture to open a bottle of 


perfume when the animal was near, he was so eager 
to enjoy it. Jindulged him twice a week by making 
| a cup of stiff paper, pouring a little lavender water 
|into it, and giving it to him through the bars of his 
cage: he would drag it to him with great eagerness, 
roll himself over it, nor rest till the smell had eva- 
|porated. By this | taught him to put out his paws 
| without showing his nails, always refusing the laven- 
| der water till he had drawn them back again; and 


| in a short time, he never, on any occasion, protruded 





mediately sprang from the door on to his neck. In-| his claws when offering me his paw. 


stead, however, of devouring him, he laid bis head 
close to the governor’s, rubbed his check upon his 
shoulder, wagged his tail, and tried to evince his 
happiness. Occasionally, however, the panther 
caused a little alarm to the other inmates of the 
castle, and the poor woman who swept the floors, 
or, to speak technically, the pra-pra woman, was 
made ill by her fright. She was one day sweeping 
the boards of the great hall with a short broom, and 
in an attitude nearly approaching to all-fours, and 
Sai, who was hidden under one of the sofas, sudden- 
ly leaped upon her back, where he stood in triumph. 
She screamed so violently as to summon the other 
servants, but they, seeing the panther, as_ they 
thought, in the act of swallowing her, one and all 
scampered off as quickly as possible; nor was she 
released till the governor, who heard the noise, 
came to her assistance. Strangers were naturally 
uncomfortable when they saw so powerful a beast 
at perfect liberty, and many were the ridiculous 
scenes which took place, they not liking to own their 
alarm, yet perfectly unable to retain their composure 
in his presence. 


This interesting animal was well fed twice every 
day, but never given any thing with life in it. He 
stood about two feet high, and was of a dark yellow 
colour, thickly spotted with black rosettes, aud from 
the good feeding and the care taken to clean him, 


his skin shone like silk. The expression of his coun-| 


tenance was very animated and good tempered, and | oy board, or the intrusion of a black man, brought a Where wit thou be. 


he was particularly gentle to children; he would lie 
down on the mats by their side when they slept, and 
even the infant shared his caresses, and remained 
unhurt. During the period of his residence at Cape 
Coast, I was much occupied by making arrange- 
ments for my departure from Africa, but generally 
visited my future companion every day, and we in 
consequence became great friends before we sailed. 
He was conveyed on board the vessel in a large 
wooden cage, thickly barred in the fgont with iron. | 
Even this confinement was not deemed a sufficient 
protection by the canoe men,* who were so alarmed 
at taking him from the shore to the vessel, that, in 
their confusion, they dropped cage and all into the 
sea, For a few minutes | gave up my poor panther 
as lost, but some sailors jumped into a boat belong- 
ing to the vessel, and dragged him out in safety. 
The beast himself seemed completely subdued by his 
ducking, and as no one dared to open his cage to 
dry it, he rolled himself up in one corner, nor roused 
himself till afler an interval of some days, when he 
recognized my voice. When | first spoke, he rais- 
ed his head, held it on one side, then on the other, to 
listen; and when I came fully into bis view, he jump- 
ed on his legs, and appeared frantic; he rolled him- 
self over and over, he howled, he opened his enor- 
mous jaws and cried, and seemed as if he would have} 
torn his cage to pieces. However, as his violence | 
subsided, he contented himself with thrusting his} 
paws and nose through the bars of the cage, to re-| 
ceive my caresses, | suspect that he had suffered| 
from sea sickness, as be had apparently loathed all} 
food; but, after this period, he eat every thing that| 
was given to him, = 





' 


} 
The greatest treat I could bestow upon my fa-} 
yourite was lavender water. Mr. Hutchison had 


told me, that, on their way from Ashantee, he drew} 


* The panther in these countries is a sacred, or 
Fetish, animal; and not only a beavy fine. is extorted 
from those who kill one, but the Fetish is supposed 
to revenge his death by cursing the offender. 


We lay eight weeks in the river Gaboon, where he 
had plenty of excellent food, but was never suffered 
to leave his cage, on account of the deck being al- 
ways filled with black strangers, to whom he had a 
very decided aversion, although he was perfectly re- 
conciled to white people. His indignation, however, 
was constantly excited by the pigs, when they were 


suffered to run past his cage; and the sight of one of 


the monkeys put him in a complete fury. While at 
anchor in the before mentioned river, an orang- 
outang (Simia Satyrus) was brought for sale, and 
lived three days on board; and | shall never forget 


the uncontrollable rage of the one, or the agony of 


the other, at this meeting. The orang was about 
three feet high, and very powerful in proportion to 
his size ; so that when he fled with extraordinary ra- 
pidity from the panther to the further end of the 
| deck, neither men nor things remained upright when 


they opposed his progress: there he took refuge in a 


| 


his master, force was necessary to make him quit the 
shelter of its folds. As to. the panther, his back rose 
in an arch, his tail was elevated and perfectly stiff, 
| his eyes flashed, and, as he howled, he showed his 
huge teeth; then, as if forgetting the bars before 
him, he tried to spring on the orang, to tear him to 
atoms. It was long before he recovered his tran- 
quillity ; day and night he appeared to be on the 
listen ; and the approach of a large monkey we had 


return of his agitation. 


| We at length sailed for England, with an ample 
| supply of provisions ; but, unhappily, we were board- 
}ed by pirates during the voyage, and nearly reduced 
|to starvation. My panther must have perished had 
it not been for a collection of more than three hun- 
idred parrots with which we sailed from the river, 
and which died very fast while we were in the north- 
west trades. Sai’s allowance was one per diem, 
but this was so scanty a pittance that he became ra- 
venous, and had not patience to pick all the feathers 
off before he commenced his meal. The consequence 
was that he became very ill, and refused even this 
small quantity of food. Those around tried Yo per- 
suade me that he suffered from the colder clifnate; 
but his dry nose and paws convinced me that he was 
feverish, and I had him taken out of his cage ; when, 
instead of jumping about and enjoying his liberty, 
he lay down, and rested his head upon my feet. | 
then made him three pills, each containing two 
grains of calomel. 
him, and who was much attached to him, held his 
jaws open, and I pushed the medicine down his 
throat. Early next morning | went to visit my pa- 
tient, and found his guard sleeping in the cage with 
him; and having administered a further dose to the 
invalid, I had the satisfaction of seeing him perfectly 
cured by the evening. On the arrival of the vessel 
in the London docks, Sai was taken ashore, and pre- 





| sail, and although generally obedient to the voice of 


The boy who had the charge of 


! 

| FOR THE FRIEND. 

NOVEMBER. 

| The various hues of autumn now adorn the forest 

| trees, 

| And the many coloured fallen leaves are rustling in 
the breeze; 

I love to see the giant oak spread wide his barren 
arms, 

Though of its verdant livery stripp’d, the grove has 
still its charms. 


And ever as the northern blast comes whistling bleak 
and shrill, 

Or sweeps, with low and moaning sound, across yon 
pine clad hill, 

Methinks I hear a warning voice, in accents clear 
proclaim, 

“ Thy lot, proud man, resembles ours, thy destiny the 
same. 


“In youth, elastic are thy limbs, and light thy 
branches wave, 
In manhood’s dawn, with summer suns, thou movest 
bright and brave, 
| But sober autumn’s mellow prime, thy swelling heart 
shall tame, 
And thou shalt feel the winter’s blight—thy lot and 
ours the same.” 


“* Yet when spring’s renovating power bids sap again 
to flow, 
And genial suns, from all our charms, reniove the 
vail of snow, 
Again we'll bask in their bright beams—the zephyr’s 
breath inhale, 
' And proudly cast our shadows o’er the streamlet in 
the vale.” 


| But thou, who now with curious eye, dost sean our 
waving charms, 
| Does no internal feeling wake within thy breast 
alarms? 
when spring shall leap exulting 
from her sleep, 
And spread her daisies o’er the mead, her wild flow- 
ers on the steep ? 


“* Where may I be?—the sadd‘ning thought my swell- 
ing bosom thrills, 


Perhaps within a narrow cell, among your verdant 
hills, 

But Faith the glorious promise claims, to erring mor- 
tals given, 

And seeks a bright perennial spring, in yonder cloud- 
less heaven, J. 











The honest Moravian.—In the last war in 
Germany, a captain of cavalry was out on a 
foraging party. On perceiving a cottage in the 
midst of a solitary valley, he went up and 
knocked at the door. Out came one of the Mo- 
ravians, or United Brethren, with a beard sil- 
vered byage. ‘* lather,” says the officer, ‘* show 
me a field where I can set my troopers a-forag- 
ing.” “ Presently,” replied the Moravian. ‘The 
good old man walked before, and conducted 
them out of the valley. Aftera quarter of an 
hour’s march, they found a fine field of barley. 
“There is the very thing we want,” says the 


sented to the dutchess of York, who placed him in|eaptain. “ Have patience for a few minutes,”’ 


Exeter Change, to be taken care of, till she herself! 


went to Oatlands. He 


remained there for some 


i weeks, and was suffered to roam about the greater 


replied his guide; “ you shall be satisfied.”’ They 
went on, and at the distance of about a quarter 


part of the day without any restraint. On the morn-| of a league farther, they arrived at another field 


ing previous to the dutchess’s departure from town, 
she went to visit her new pet, played with him, and 
admired his fine appearance and gentle deportment. 


In the evening, when her roya! highness’s coach-} 


man went to take him away, he was dead, in conse- 
quence of an inflammation on his lungs. 
I am, sir, &c. 
S. Bowpicn. 


of barley. ‘The troop immediately dismounted, 
‘cut down the grain, trussed it up, and remount- 
‘ed. The officer, upon this, says to his conduct- 
cor, “ Father, you have given yourself and us 
\unnecessary trouble : the first field was much 
better than this.’’ ‘ Very true, sir,” replied 
the good old man, “ but it was not mine.”’ 
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ror THE FRIEND. |Our late yearly meeting, that the promulgation 
That a disposition to misrepresent does pre- of unsound and antichristian opinions, and the 
vail toa most affecting and shameful extent, oe working of the rending spirit that 
among the followers of Elias Hicks, it would} PF° uced them, must lead to a separation in 
he idle to controvert. That the most fair and| the Society. She saw her anticipations verified, 
unblemished characters are assailed by these| being a fellow-sufferer with Friends at the time 
restless and rending spirits is equally true ; of the yearly meeting. Her health was then 
nor is it less obvious, that the design of such delicate, and her indisposition was much in- 
persons is to raise themselves, and support their creased by the exposure to which women 
own measures, by lessening the religious cha riends were subjected by the unkind and un- 
racter and influence of those Friends who are| ©tistian manner in which they were deprived 
‘ : . . i . > wae a S rag 
bound to the cause of our holy Redeemer, and of the use of the meeting house. 3 he was 
whose labours, of course, present an obstacle| unable to attend the latter sittings of the year- 
se hi Sy se, s é : . : . 
to the spread of antichristian opinions. There ly meeting ; and, from that time, was mostly 
is, however, no species of misrepresentation confined at home. She did, however, attend 
; . » of denravity of] the monthly meeting of Purchase, in the sixth 
Se eee ee Sees . month, where she also witnessed the desolat- 
mind, or furnishes more conclusive evidence of . off f Be tt oe ¢ , jj Sci “ 
its evil origin, than that which will invade even | 1" CHects of @ spirit of un pelt, and saw Ms 
the sanctuary of the dead, with the unhallow-| /t!ts—the prostration of Christian order and 
ed design of swelling the numerical strength of) —— Hlere, eed - wee her suffer- 
. . » , > », ¢ - > fF 
the party which it would uphold. These re-| 8 ineads ates r en ee eae 
marks are elicited by unfounded reports, which | 2OUS€ to seek a place of quiet, free from the} 


° : : | sl © en ) , > ic £3] 2 "J 
have been raised and circulated, with a degree | eee _ oe of - = a wen 
. . a | > . Ti “ , ~~ > Ss 
of confidence worthy a better cause, respect-|4t “me, her health rapidly dechned, and she} 


ing two valuable friends that have recently de-| ¥@5 HOt at more than two or three meetings 


ceased. And, from a full conviction that it is} afterwards. | 


due to their memory, to their friends, and to| In confirmation of what we have stated, we! 
the cause of truth, the writer of this has felt!/shall insert a few of the many expressions | 
himself impelled to detect and expose the false-| which fell from this dear friend, during her) 
hoods with which their religious reputation has confinement, viz. “1 have been a poor crea-| 
been assailed. ture ; I have done very little for His cause who 
,| hath done all for me; I have no works of my| 


It would scarcely have gained belief, if the 


4 : ‘|own to depend upon ; it is all the mercy and! 
fact had not been forced upon us, that the} I =! oe 


breath of calumny was secretly at work. while| merit of my dear Redeemer, who died for me,| 
77 - ey 4 c . ° . ° 
: y ’ and not for me only, but for the sins of the} 


Hannah Field (of whose demise a short notice! ee 
( : e ~ whole world. Oh, what a blessing it is to be} 
has appeared) was lingering on the bed of ¢ ams as ~ oe 
firmly established in the faith of our Lord and! 
death: and that, almost as soon as she had Se wi as ; 
Saviour Jesus Christ. What a mercy that we 
ceased to breathe, it should be asserted that ; | , . : 
etchead Hgadented. +: "iline 3e idee hee ale have an advocate with the Father, a high priest 
. 1a C i 8. ¢ - . . “ . +e 
oa ' — touched with the feeling of our infirmities. A| 
served, is a common phrase with the Hicksites; . 
, : : Redeemer, Mediator, and Intercessor, even! 
and in the present instance, the design was to 7): , a 
. | Christ Jesus the righteous. 
impress the idea, that she had changed her re-| ae am ; 
ligious faith, and had manifested regret respect-| At another time, when speaking of the state | 
ing the part she had taken with Friends, in of the Society, she thus expressed herself —| 
. . : . « > « : \ ree »} > 
effecting the separation which has been made It Friends are faithful, and keep their de- 
in the Society. Upon such conduct, comment! pendence fixed on Him alone who has always) 
is unnecessary. Tor the information and sa-| V€€" the unfailing helper of his people, there 
tisfaction of her numerous friends, some of, !8 80 cause to be discouraged at the many diffi- 
whom may probably have heard the rumour, culties with which we appear to be surrounded, 
it is, however, proper to state some facts rela-| "Or at our reduced number ; for I believe the) 
tive to her close ; and we do it with the most|C@use is in the hands of the Lord; he hath 
unequivocal certainty that this dear friend con-| his way in the deep; and can accomplish his 
tinued unshaken in her belief of the Christian| ork by few or by many. Iam firm im the 
doctrines to her last moment. She experienced belief, whether I live or die, that Friends have 
great consolation and support therefrom on the done right in separating from those who deny 
bed of sickness, and did not fail frequently to} the divinity and offering of our Lord and Sa- 
express her grateful sense of the mercy andj V!0Ur Jesus Christ ; we could have done no- 
coodness of God in Christ Jesus, and her firm| thing else, unless we had given up the princi- 
fuith in the blessed means appointed for the| ples and doctrines that have always been held 
redemption and reconciliation of a fallen} by our Society ; for which our ancient F riends 
world; that Christ is the door into the sheep- suffered so deeply, some of them sealing their 
fold. the Mediator between man and his Crea-| *estmony with their blood. 





tor, our Intercessor and Advocate with the} {er opinion being asked as to the propriety | pon sieve 


a . p . | 9 a: oho 
Father. During her illness, she manifested) of Friends building a meeting house at Pur-| 


great concern on account of those who have} chase, in consequence of their being deprived | 
departed from the doctrines and discipline of| of the use of their house by the seceders, she 
Friends, amongst whom are many of her re-| gave her full assent ; and, after a pause, re- 


latives and particular friends, who have par-| peated the following language: “ The Lord} 


taken largely of her faithful labours in the|God of gods, the Lord God of gods, he know-| 


t 


| 


gospel of Christ. She had clearly seen, and) eth, and Israel he shall also know, that it is} 
frequently expressed her belief, previously to} not in rebellion, or transgression against the} 
| 


Lord, but an altar to see to.* Much may be 
said by those who have seceded from us; but 
if Friends are faithful in the maintenance of 
the cause that we are advocating—even the 
cause of ‘the blessed Jesus—it will be mani- 
fest to the world that it is the ancient princi- 
ples of the Society, and nothing less, that we 
are endeavouring to support.”’ 

11th mo. Ist, 1828, being a very short time 
previous to her dissolution, when she was sul- 
fering great bodily pain, she said: “ O Lord 
Jesus Christ, be pleased to receive my spirit ; 
for thou art my only hope.”’ Being then asked, 
if she wished any thing communicated to her 
absent friends, she replied: “ Nothing but love 
to all; and tell them I want all to be faithful 
in the support of the ancient doctrines and 
principles of Friends; for these new things 
will be found to be nothing but a delusion.”’ 
Much more of similar import might be added ; 
but enough is given to answer the purpose de- 
signed. 

Our ancient and valued friend, Daniel Havi- 
land, departed this life in the ninth month last, at 
the house of his son in law, in Courtland town, 
West Chester county, New York, having reach- 
ed a very advanced age. A short time pre- 
vious to the attack which terminated his useful 
life, on leaving the house of a friend to return 
home, he said, as if prophetic of the afflictive 
dispensation that awaited the family in which 
he resided—* More trials, great trials await 
me.’’ Soon after, his son in law was taken ill 
with dysentery, which shortly terminated in bis 
dissolution ; at which time our friend Daniel 
Haviland was ill with the same disease, as was 
also his daughter, the wife of the deceased, and 
two of their children, who all fell victims to it 
except his daughter. 

Daniel Haviland has been long known to 
many who will probably read this account, as 
a fervent and laborious minister of the gospel 
in the Society of iriends. In the performance 
of his religious duty, his travels were extensive. 
embracing most parts of the United States 
where Friends reside; and some of those who 
have shared his acquaintance and his services 
as a minister, will doubtless recollect, that he 
occasionally spoke in a prophetic manner of a 
time of great trial which would come upon 
the Society. It is now distinctly remembered 
by many persons, that so far back as the early 
part of the present century, he frequently de- 
clared in our public meetings, under the pres- 
sure of great exercise, that deep trials awaited, 
and heavy clouds were hanging over us. About 
the year 1810, he attended the quarterly meet- 
ing of Friends at Purchase ; his mind appear- 
ed to be deeply exercised, and as he spoke of 
impending trials, he uttered these remarkable 
expressions :—** You must expect to meet with 
more severe afilictions and deeper baptisms 
than you have yet known; you will be sifted 
your meeting houses.”” And turning towards 
those Friends who sat in the gallery, he said, 
* And you that occupy these seats must not 
expect to escape ; you will share with the rest ; 
you will be dragged from your seats.”’ 


* Tn allusion to the memorable circumstance men- 
tioned, Joshua, 22d chapter. 


to sieve ; you will be driven out of 
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We give merely the outlines of this memo-|adverted to a circumstance which occurred] to me to have your company at this trying time- 
rable circumstance, which is still fresh in the| more than thirty years before, saying, “ that a] We are one in belief; one in spirit. Ob! that 
recollection of many who were present. Much|vatuable Friend, from Europe, travelling in| you may be faithful, and the Lord will bless 
sensation was produced in the minds of Friends,| this country in the ministry, expressed, in a} you.” 
and the inquiry naturally arose, How can| religious opportunity where he was, her full] Willit be believed, after all this, that almost 
these things be? From whence are persecu-| belief that an individual,* whom she named,|as soon as this dear friend had departed, a re- 
tions such as these to come ?—and little indeed | and who had gained a high standing and great| port was put in circulation that he also had 
did the hearers suppose that their own eyes|influence in the Society, would cause great|“ recanted ?’’—and great pains were taken to 
were to see the fulfilment of the prophecy. | trouble in the church,”’ impress the belief, that he really did, in his 

We could readily adduce many other testi-} He attended the quarterly meeting at Pur-|latter moments, furnish evidence of a change 
monies of similar import, calculated to show|chase, in the eighth month, 1828, where he|in his religious views, and regret for taking the 
the sense entertained by Daniel Haviland, that)again witnessed the distressing effects of the} part he had done with Friends, in withdrawing 
serious difficulties would, ere long, attend the|spirit of Ranterism, concerning which he had| from the seceders. We can state in the most 
Society. In conversation with a friend, about|so long mourned, and where he also saw the unhesitating manner, that it has no foundation 
four years since, in relation to the alarming | fulfilment of his prediction, delivered in that|in truth, but is a sheer fabrication. And we 
spread of antichristian opinions, and the dis-|meeting house many years before. In the| assert with equal confidence, that he died as 
order and unsettlement produced by them, he|meeting of ministers and elders, he was a si-| he had lived, a firm believer in the doctrines of 
thus remarked: “I suppose Friends have}lent mourner ; and when he found that, in con-|the gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
thought strange of some of my testimonies,|sequence of the violent and disorderly conduct} Christ, full of days, and full of faith and hope. 
















when I have spoken of great trials and perse-|of the Hicksites, (though they were a small} Ist month, 1829. M. R. 
cutions that were coming uponus. I havene-|minority,) Friends could not remain in the Giatines 


ver expected they would proceed from other|house, but would literally be driven from it, he 
people, but from our own members; and the|requested the friend who sat beside him to take 
more Friends keep down to the root of life,|care of him and conduct him out, saying, with 
the more they will witness the preserving pow-| much feeling, “I am not willing to be left 
er of the Lord.” here.’’ At the separation of Nine Partners 
He attended the yearly meeting in New|quarterly meeting, which followed that of Pur- 
York, in the fiflh month, 1828, being then in|chase, and of which he was a member, he 
slender health, and his sight so much impaired | manifested Christian firmness, and a strong 
that he could scarcely distinguish objects. The |attachment to the doctrines of the gospel. In| every one’s care to preserve it unbroken and 
first sitting of the meeting presented a scene|conversation with a particular acquaintance,|Unimpaired. Such is the great value of unity 
of confusion and misrule unexampled in this|after Friends had been obliged to retire from|in the church of Christ, that our Saviour pray- 
section of the Society. Although he could not|the meeting house, he again, in a tender and|ed the Father, that his disciples may be one, 
see what passed, he could hear and feel; and|broken manner, expressed his sense of the|“ as thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that 
when the clamour raised by the excited actors,|gracious interposition of Providence, in thus they may be one in us; that the world may be- 
in opposing the order and regular proceeding | relieving them from oppression. lieve that thou hast sent me.” / It is beautifully 
of the meeting, became so great as to make| A few days before the commencement of his| described by the sweet singer in Israel—* Be- 
it imperative on the sound part of the yearly |last illness, being at the house of a friend, andj hold how good, and how pleasant it is for bre- 
meeting to retire from the meeting house to a|the conversation turning on the state of Soci-|thren to dwell together in unity. It is like the 
place of quiet, where they might properly |ety, and the trials experienced in consequence| precious ointment upon the head, that ran 
transact the important business of the Society, | thereof, he said, “itis a sabbath of rest to|down upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard, 
Daniel Haviland requested a friend to take|/me.’’ On being asked, near the close of his| that went down to the skirts of his garments : 
care of him, and not leave him ; saying, “I life, when disease was heavy upon him, how it|as the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that 
cannot stay here.”’ ‘The reader will please | seemed to him at that time, relative to the| descended upon the mountains of Zion : for 
to compare this with the tale told by the Hicks-|steps Friends had taken, in leaving the sepa- there the Lord commanded the blessing, even 
ites at the time, “that he was dragged from|ratists as they had done, he replied, “I have life for evermore.”’ Christ’s vesture was with- 
the meeting house by the Orthodox.’’ As he|not been able to see how we could have done| out seam, woven from the top throughout; and 
walked with his afflicted friends from the scene|any better as we were circumstanced.” He|amongst those who are baptised by his Spirit 
of trial to. the building in Duane Street, we|then advised Friends to be faithful; saying,}into one body, of which he is the adorable 
have the authority of a respectable Friend, on| Your trials will be great; but there is a] Head, there can be no rent nor division. The 
whom he leaned for support, in stating, that|power that is able to support.” In speaking} great distress and injury which have been pro- 
such was his sense of the unmerited mercy|at another time of the place from which he| duced amongst us by a disorganizing spirit in 
manifested in making way for Friends to escape| had recently removed, he said, * How could|® few restless, ambitious members, should 
from the rending spirit of anarchy and unbe-|I stay there, and go to meeting with such an teach us the worth of this heavenly unction, 
lief, that his eyes were suffused with tears of] opposing spirit ?”’ Being told that it was re-| and the indispensable need of guarding every 
joy, and praises flowed from him to the Giver| ported he had said in the meeting at Shapa-} avenue through which it is_assailed and de- 
of all good. The solemnity with which the|gua a short time previous to his illness, that} Stroyed. It has been one of the distinguishing 
meeting was blessed, on Friends sitting down|Friends were wrong and himself also, and| features of the Society of Friends, and, doubt- 
in the peaceful asylum thus prepared for them,| that they would not be able to hold a meeting| less, will be so again. — l'o promote this ob- 
and the feeling of gratitude that pervaded the} there, he exclaimed, “Oh! who could have|ject, the subjoined advice of that practical 
assembly, in a sense of the interposing and pre-| reported such things? But such reports will] Christian, Isaac Pennington, is very appro- 
serving power of the Lord, will long be had} not hurt us ;—we must give up to bear such} pmate. 
in grateful remembrance. Here again, under] things.” On another occasion, he remarked:| _“ Unity in the spiritual body, which is gather- 
impressions like these, he communicated, in a|* It may perhaps be said, if | had not come! ed into and knit together in the pure life, is a 
solemn manner, his sense of divine interposi-| here, this sickness would not have come upon| most natural and comely thing. Yea, it is ex- 
tion. He spoke of it as a deliverance wrought| me ; but I have been glad, in our trying situ-| ceeding lovely to find all that are of the Lord 
hy the Lord, and that it was an inexpressible} ation, that Lam here.’’ At another time, the} of one heart, of one mind, of one judgment, in 
relief to him. He also alluded to the great! friends who attended upon him proposed to|one way of practice and order in all things. 
exercise that had attended his mind for many!leave him fora short time; he said, ** Oh!!'The Lord is to be waited upon for the bring- 
years, on account of the radical unsoundness| do keep near me; it has been a great comfort) ing forth of this in the body: that as there is a 
principle that had been mournfully and in-| 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
EXCELLENCE OF UNITY. 


Unity is essential to the existence of any so- 
ciety either civil or religious. Not only is it 
necessary to secure uniformity of purpose, but 
no cordial co-operation can subsist without it. 
Commensurate with its importance should be 





| foundation of it laid in all, the life and spring 
And, in doin this. This individual was Elias Hicks. being over all, so all may be brought by 


‘ easinely observable. 
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him into the true and full oneness. The Lord| clear discerning and sense of his truth, in the | 
is to be acknowledged and praised in the) unity and demonstration of his spirit with} 
bringing it forth, so far as it is brought) others, who are of him and see him. And| 
forth, and to be waited upon for the further|this will prevent the rents, which the want of | 
perfecting of it. A watch is to be kept through-| this sobriety may occasion. 

out the whole body, and in every heart for the} The last thing which | have now to mention | 
preserving of it, so far as it is brought forth, | is, tenderness, meekness, coolness, and stillness | 
that the enemy, by no device or subtlety, cause of spirit. I wrap up these together, because 
dissension or difference in any respect, where- | they are much of a nature, and go much to- 
in there was once a true unity or oneness.|gether. These are of a uniting, preserving 
For the enemy will watch to divide; and if he|nature. He that differs and divides from the 
be not watched against, in that which is abie| body cannot be thus; and he that is thus can- 
to discover and keep him out, by some device | not rend or divide. This is the pure heavenly 
or other he will take his advantage to make a| wisdom, which is peaceable and keepeth the 
rent, in those that are not watchful, from the| peace ; but the other wisdom is rough, stiff, 
pure truth and unity of life in the body. Tor hard, clamorous, ready to take offence, ready to 
he that in the least thing rents from the body, give offence ; exeeeding deep in the justification 
in any respect or particular which was brought of itself, exceeding deep in the condemnation of 
forth by the life, he, in that respect, hearkens! others ; and dares in this temper appeal to the 
to another spirit, even the dividing spirit, and,| Lord, as if it were right in its ways, but wrong- | 
by its instigation, rents from the life itself, and |ed by others ; as if it did abide in the measure | 
so doth not keep his habitation, nor his unity, | of his truth and life, which others have depart-| 
with that which abides in its habitation. Now)ed from. And how can it be otherwise ? How 
it is also in my heart to mention a few things| can the wrong eye, the wrong spirit, the wrong 
which I have found helpful to me toward the| wisdom, but judge wrong, justifying the wrong 
preserving of me in unity with the body.” | practices, and condemning the right? But 


The benefit of daily reading the Holy Scriptures. 


** We can scarcely suppose, that a serious, 
regular practice of reading and hearing such 
important and interesting truths as the Serip- 


jtures contain ; of contemplating such eminent 


examples, as they exlnbit, of the power of re- 
ligion on the mind ; and reflecting on the awful 
instances shown in them of a deviation from the 
divine commands ; would not be attended with 
a blessing, and produce, in a course of time at 
least, the most salutary effects on our temper 
and conduct. The repeated presentation of 
truths and events, of so great excellence and 
interest, must have a powerful tendency to 
arrest our attention, and to influence both our 
understanding and our hearts. There is no 
reason to apprehend that the time employed 
in this sacred duty will interfere with our tem- 
poral affairs. No concerns of this life will 
ultimately suffer, or be neglected, by a dili- 
gent and steady application of our time toa 
practice, which so evidently tends to fortify 
and cheer our spirits, and to promote our true 
interest and happiness. If no more than a 


|quarter of an hour, every morning and even- 


, ; ae ing, were daily employed in these serious ex- 
“The first is, the pure fear of the Lord.| such shall find, if they come to the true touch-|'"8 ed 


This poiseth and guardeth the mind, keeping| stone, even the measure of life indeed, that they 
down fleshly confidence and conceitedness,|are not in the true tenderness, which proceeds 
which is very apt to spring up, making it wary | from the life, in the true meekness and gentle- 
and considerate either of what it receives or re-| ness, in the true coolness and stillness; but 
jects; of what it practiseth, or forbeareth prac-| rather in the reasonings, noises, clamours and 
tising; causing it to wait much, try much, and | disturbances, which arise from another spirit, 
consult much with the Lord, and with his minis-| mind and nature than that which is of the truth. 
ters and people, and preserve us out of that| And in coming back from this wisdom to the 
suddenness and inconsiderateness of spirit, at| pure wisdom, from the pretended measure of 
which the enemy often enters. For truth is| life to the true measure, and becoming tender, 
weighty, and will bear trial; and the more it is 


janeene and cool in it, they shall there feel their 
tried in the balance, the more manifest its na-| error from the Spirit and power of the Lord, 
ture and ways appear. 


But the enemies’ ap-|and therein own their condemnation therefor 
pearances and likenesses are not so; but their/from him; and also justify them who have 
deceit, by a thorough trial, comes to be made| abode in the power, and been guided by the 
manifest ° Spirit and pure measure of life, which is from 

“The second is humility of heart. This is| God, and in God, while they have departed from 
very precious, and of a preserving nature.|it. For though the spirit of error, wherewith 
Yea, in this state the Lord helpeth and teach-|they have been deceived and entangled, hath 
eth; and the soul also in this state, is fit to re-| made them believe that they have faithfully 
ceive the help and teachings of the Lord.|abode in the principle and doctrine of truth, 
That which is lifted up and conceited, ready| while others have departed ; yet that will soon 
to justify its own way, and condemn even the} vanish, as truth comes again to be felt, and 
whole body, is neither fit to be taught by the} heard speak in them, and the measure of life to 
Lord, nor doth the Lord delight, but rather] live again in them, and to redeem them afresh 
disdain, to teach it. And so not being taught} into its holy nature, and pure living sense. And 
by him, it must needs be liable to err; yea, to| blessed is he who is not deceived about truth ; 
hearken to that spirit, whose voice is more} but is of the pure nature, and in the pure pow- 
pleasing and suitable to the erring mind, than|er of it; in whom the true eye sees, the true 
the Lord’s voice is. ear hears, the true heart understands ; who is 

“ A third great help, which, in the tender|of a right spirit, and walketh uprightly before 
mercy of the Lord, I have had experience of, is| the Lord and among his people. ‘The blessing 
sobriety of judgment. Not to value or set up| of the Seed, the peace, comfort and joy which 
my own judgment, or that which I account the| is from the Most High, shall descend upon him, 
judgment of life in me, above the judgment of} fill his vessel and continue with him, to the sa- 
others, or that which is indeed life in others.\tisfying of his heart, and the overflowing of 
lor the Lord hath appeared to others as well | his cup in the midst of his brethren, and in the 
as tome; yea, there are others who are in the| very sight of his enemies. ‘The Lord God, vf 


| CFcises, we should doubtless find ourselves 


| improved by them, and have no cause to 


\regret the time thus taken from the general 


| business and pursuits of the day.” 


“Every thing that is adapted to recom- 
jmend them to us, and to render them uni- 
\formly grateful, is to be found im these sa- 
lcred volumes. ‘They are the communications 
of our heavenly Father; they display his love 
for us, and his desire to make ts eternally 
|happy. They declare the all powerful effica- 
ley of our Redeemer’s atonement and inter- 
|cession for sinners; and they assure to us a 
full and free pardon, through faith and repent- 
lance. ‘lo enlighten our minds, and remove 
lour doubts on the subject of a future state, 
ithey reveal it expressly : and that our felicity 
lhereafter may be secured, they explain mi- 
|nutely all the duties which we owe to God, to 
jour fellow-creatures, and to ourselves. They 
teach how to enjoy prosperity, and to bear 
adversity ; and direct us to the means by which 
jour weaknesses may be strengthened, and all 


jour temptations overcome. And these decla- 


rations they illustrate, by a great variety of 


examples, and in a manner highly instructive 
and satisfactory.” 

“ The virtues of love, gratitude, hope, trust, 
admiration, &c. and the sacrifices of thanks- 
giving and praise are occasionally excited by 
a perusal of the inspired volume. These are 
delightful affections and acknowledgements ; 
and the repeated production of them is so far 
\from fatiguing, that it cheers and elevates the 
jmind. The pages of revelation also commu- 
‘nicate to us the sublimest tauths and events, 
land pleasingly occupy our hearts with the 
‘| most solemn and exalted representations.” 








growth of his truth, and in the purity and do- 
minion of his life, far beyond me. Now, for 
me to set up, or hold forth, a sense or judg- 
ment of a thing in opposition to them, this is 
out of the sobriety which 1s of the truth. 
‘Therefore, in such cases, | am to retire and 
fear before the Lord, and wait upon him for a 


his tender mercy, who is the great shepherd of} “Sir William Jones, who was in the daily 
the sheep, watch over, preserve, and mightily |practice of perusing these invaluable Scrip- 
defend all his from all devouring spirits, and in-|tures, made the following note at the end of 
ward devices and deceits of tlie enemy ; car-|his Bible. ‘I have regularly and attentively 
rying on and perfecting the work of his good-|read these Holy Scriptures ; and 1 am of opi- 
ness, love and mercy in them, to his own glo-|nion, that this volume, independently of its 
rious, eternal, everlasting praise ; amen.”’ divine origin, contains more true sublimity, 
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more exquisite beauty, more pure morality, 
more important history, and finer strains both 
of poetry and eloquence, than can be collected 
from all other books, in whatever age or lan- 
guage they may have been composed.’ This 
excellent person no doubt received, from the 
frequent perusal of these divine writings, the 
consolation and pleasure which he has de- 
scribed them to be so well adapted to convey. 
A most encouraging inducement to persevere 
in this service, and to hope for continued satis- 
faction in it, is the well founded expectation, 
which we aré allowed to indulge, that the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit will be granted to 


those, who reverently study the contents of 
these volumes, as the declarations and will of 


God ; and who sincerely desire to be improved 
and edified by them.” 

“It is an indisputable truth, that the more 
our love increases towards our great Benefac- 
tor, and the stronger our desires are to be 
made inhabitants of his holy and happy king- 
dom, the more we shall be interested in pe- 
rusing the great charter of our privileges, and 
in contemplating the futuré happiness which it 
delineates and secures to us.”’ 

“ By a steady and cordial perseverance, we 
shall assuredly derive the comfort and edifica- 
tion, which this employment of our time is so 
happily calculated to produce; and in the 
future periods of life we shall probably be 
favoured with a pleasing and encouraging 
retrospect on the hours, which have been thus 
devoutly spent, in counteracting the influence 
of the world, and in preparing us for a pure 
and happy state of existence ; a state in which, 
for endless ages, there will be no weariness nor 
imperfection, but consummate joy, in doing the 
will of our heavenly Iather and Redeemer.” 

Murray. 


*: 


From Littell’s Religious Magazine. 
HARMONY. 
BY JOHN BOWRING, ESQ. 


I bade the day-break bring to me 

Its own sweet song of ecstacy : 

An answer came from leafy trees, 

And waking birds, and wandering bees, 
And wavelets on the water’s brim— 
The matin hymn—the matin hymn! 


I asked the noon for music then: 

It echoed forth the hum of men ; 

The sounds of labour on the wind, 

The loud-voice eloquence of mind : 

The heart—the soul’s sublime pulsations, 
The song—the shout—the shock of nations, 


I hastened from the restless throng, 

To soothe me with the evening song : 
The darkening heaven was vocal] still, 

1 heard the music of the rill— 

The homebound bee—the vesper bell— 
The cicade—and philomel. 


Thou, Omnipresent Harmony ! 
Shades, streams, and stars are full of thee ; 
On every Wing—in every sound 
Thine all-pervading power is found ; 
Some chord to touch—some tale to tell— 
Deep—deep within the spirit’s cell. 

The Amulet. 
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A child should never be indulged in any| readers think exactly alike as to what would 


habit, which it must necessarily cease from, 
in order to be happy.—Dillwyn’s Reflestions. 
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paper which all of our subscribers should have 
a hand in compiling, and which should con- 
tain suitable proportions of matter adapted to 
the taste of every one. It would require a 
sheet more spacious than any we are acquaint- 
ed with, unperial or super-royal; and we should 
The contribution from our much esteemed| be willing to perform a pilgrimage of no in- 
friend M. R. inserted to day, furnishes melan-| considerable extent to get a peep at it.”’ At 
choly, but not unprecedented examples, of the} last we see no better way than to hear all, to 
wretched shifis, to which the perverted reason} glean from the intimations of each whatever 
of poor human nature can resort, in support|is worthy of regard, but mainly, to be govern- 
of a bad cause; instances of a similar kind| ed by our own best judgment, in serving up at 
have before come to our knowledge. Weare|each regular interval, a mental repast, in 
particularly obliged by the ‘ suggestions”) which the promotion of moral and intellectual 
contained in the subjoined private communi- healthfulness shall be principally regarded, 
cation, admit in full force their pertinency, and| without losing sight of what is due to the gar- 
hope to apply them beneficially in practice.|nishing, or omitting a suitable provision, in 
We accord so entirely with one paragraph,| things comparable to fruits and comfits, for 
that we are induced to transcribe it. “ The! the dessert. 
short of the story is, the more information 
‘The Friend’ contains in relation to the} Contributions such as those by J. will al- 
spread of sound principles, and the exposure} ways be acceptable. One of them appears to- 
of antichristian opinions and practices, the more day. ‘The other will have an early place. 
acceptable, and the more useful it will proba- 
bly be, to a considerable portion of its readers| To suppress our thanks to the author of 
—and in the absence of original essays on|“ Ruins of Babylon,’ would be injustice to our 
those subjects, the writings of our primitivejfeelings. As a poetical production, we should 
Friends, might well be freely resorted to ; they| place it among the best of the day. ‘To be in- 
would amply supply such deficiency, and would| serted in our next. : 
tend to keep alive the interest which it is desi- 
rable should continue to exist in the minds of| The hints from our worthy New Bedford 
Friends.’’ This view is entirely consonant with| correspondent, J. O., shall be attended to. It 
our original plan ; that is, to occupy at least|is not the first or second time we have 
one half of each number in the manner pro-| benefited by his remarks, and intimations of 
posed, and although in a few instances we may|the sort now referred to, we would have him 
have deviated from this arrangement, yet they | encouraged to repeat. 
are but occasional exceptions to the rule, and 
it is our intention not to fall short in the aggre- 
gate of the full quota of matter pertaining “to| Married, on fifth day, the 29th ult. at Friends’ 
the interests of Christianity and of our Society | ™eeting, East Branch, N. Jersey, Joun, son of Job 


fs particular.” a daughter of Samuel Craft, all of 
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That “ the managers of public journals find 

a great variety of views and tastes, amongst 
se Ir em probably more fault-finders than | 
nders,” is unquestionably true, but 
inidat the difficulties which we have to en-}. 
counter, we shall not be destitute of consola- incorrect. 

tion, while such commendation, and from a|__ Died in Burlington, N. J. on the 17th. ult. 
scutes ée respectable, as is expressed in the Mary, daughter of the late Reay King, in her 
lannexed remark of our correspondent, can | 21st year. : 

| apply to “ The Friend :’’—* it is confidently She was blessed with strong intellectual 
‘looked to, as a vehicle conveying interesting | POWers, and the most endearing qualities of the 
‘information to be relied on, relative to the heart. ‘To the duties of daughter, sister, and 
‘situation of the Society of Friends.” To| friend, she seemed always to attach a peculiar 
maintain this trait unimpaired, however it may sacredness ; and she enjoyed, ina remarkable 
expose us to malignant vituperation, shall con- degree, the esteem and affection of those who 
tinue to be, as it has hitherto been, our uni- became acquainted with her. But a faithful 
form and steady purpose. delineation of her character, as it was known 

On the subject of the great diversity of taste| © those who had daily intercourse with her, 

in providing matter for a public journal, a short | 5® ™@"y excellences so unalloyed by defects, 
extract from a late paper, varied a little in the would read like flattery. 
mode of expression to adapt it to our use, will] Severe: indeed, is the stroke that deprives 
not perhaps be deemed inappropriate. “ A|"S of such a treasure ; but in the belief that the 
cook whose business it should be to cater for| rowing is all with those who are left behind, 
the palates of fifteen or sixteen hundred _per-| there is consolation. 

sons, and who should be obliged to provide for| “ Early, bright, transient, chaste as morning dew, 
‘each individual the dish he preferred, would| “ She sparkled, was exhal’d, and went to heaven.— 
have a somewhat difficult task to perform. 
| Prec ‘isely so with the printer. No two of his 
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We insert the following by request—the 
notice which we published last week, though 
furnished to us for the purpose, being, it seems, 
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in their opinion constitute proper matter to 


Carpenter street, near Seventh. 
fill a paper. We would like to see a news- 
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